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CHAP. I. 


'UT ſoftly for in theſe ſportive plains, 
and under this genial ſun, where, at this 
inſtant, all fleſh is running out piping, fiddling, and 
dancing to the vintage, and every ſtep that's taken, 
the Fs Aer is ſurpriſed by the imagination, I defy, 
notwithſtanding all that has been ſaid upon ffrazght 
lines * in ſundry pages of my book! defy the beſt 
cabbage planter that ever exiſted, whether he plants 

backwards or forwards, it makes little difference in 
the account (except that he will have more to anſwer 
for in the one caſe that in the other) I defy him to 
go on coolly, critically, and canonically, planting his 
cabbages one by one, in ſtraight lines and ſtoical diſ- 
tances, eſpecially if ſlits in petticoats are unſew'd up 
without ever and anon ſtraddling out, or fiddling in- 
to ſome baſtardly digreſſion Freezeland, Fog- 
landand ſome wr lands I wot of—it may be done— 


But 


V Vide Vol, DP. 116. 
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But in this clear climate of fantaſy and perſpira- 
tion, where every idea, ſenſible and inſenſible, gets 
vent -in this land, my dear Eugenius——in this 
fertile land of chivalry and romance, where I now ſit, 
unſcrewing my ink-horn to write my uncle Toby's 
amours, and with all the meanders of Juris tract 
in queſt of her Disco, in full view of my ftudy win- 
dow——— thou comeſt not and takeſt me by the 
hand 

- What a work is it likely to turn out! 
Let us begin it. 


0 HA R. HI. 


T is with Love as with cucxoLbom— 
| But now I am talking of beginning a book, 
and have long had a thing upon my mind to be im- 
parted to the reader, which if not imparted now, can 
never be imparted to him as long as I live (whereas 
the COMPARISON may be imparted to him any hour 
in the day) PI] juſt mention it, and begin in good 

The thing is this. | | 

That of all the ſeveral ways of beginning a book, 
which are now in practice throughout the known 
world, I am confident my own way of doing it is the 
beſt I'm ſure it is the moſt religious for I begin 
with writing the firſt ſentence and truſting to Al- 
mighty God for the ſecond. oth 

Twould cure an author for ever of the fuſs and 
folly of opening his ftreet door, and calling in his 
neighbours, and friends, and kinsfolk, with, the de- 
vil and all his 1mps, with their hammers and engines, 
c. only to obſerve how one ſentence of mine follows 
another, and how the plan follows the whole. 

I wiſh you ſaw me 'half ſtarting out of my chair, 
with what confidence, as I graſp the elbow of it, I 
look up catching the idea, even ſometimes before 
it half way reaches me 

I believe in my conſcience, I intercept many a 
thought which heaven intended for another — 

Fi | | ope 


\ 


m7) 
Pope and his Portrait “ are fools to me—no martyr 
is ever ſo full of faith or fire I wiſh I could ſay of 


good works too—but I have no 

ME TY __ » Zeal or Anger ——or-—_ | 

And till gods and men agree together to call it by the 
ſame name—the erranteſt TAR Tur, in ſcience 
in politics or in religion, ſhall never kindle a ſpark 
within me, or have a worſe word, or a more unkind 
greeting, than what he will read in the next chap- 
ter, 


CHAP. III. 


Bon jour! fnorrow i ſo you have 
got your cloke on betimes !-—but ?tis 2 cold morning, 
and you judge the matter rightly tis better to be 
well mounted, than go o foot and obſtructions 
in the glands are dangerous — And how goes it with 
thy concubine—thy wife—and thy little ones o*both 
ſides ? and when did you hear from the old gentleman 
and lady—your ſiſter, aunt, uncle, and couting——I 
hope they have got better of their colds, coughs, claps, 
tooth- aches, fevers, ftranguries, ſciaticas, ſwellings, 
and ſore eyes. What a devil of an apothecary ! to 
take ſo much blood give ſuch a vile purge—puke— 
poultice—plaſter —night-draught —gliſfter—bliſter ? 
And why ſo many grains of . Sancta Ma- 
ria! and ſuch a doſe of opium! periclitating, pardi! 
the whole family of ye, from head to tail——By my 
reat aunt Dinah's old black velvet maſk! I think 
ere was no occaſion for it. 

Now, this being a little bald about the chin, by fre- 
quently putting off and on, before ſhe was got with 
child by the coachman—not one of our family would 
wear it after.— To cover the masx afreſh, was more 
than the maſk was worth—and to wear a maſk which 
was bald, or which could be half ſeen through, was as 
bad as having no maſk at all din 

Vol. II. M This 


Vide Pope's Portrait. FR 
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This is the reaſon, may it pleaſe your reverences, 
that in all our numerous family, for theſe four 
rations, we count no more than one archbiſhop, a 
Welſh judge, ſome three or four aldermen, and a ſin- 

ple mountebanx —: 

In the ſixteenth century, we apy of no leſs than a 
dozen alchymiſts. 


CHA P. IV. 


T is with love as with cuckoldom the ſuf- 

fering party is at leaſt the rhird, but generally 

the laſt in t x4 houſe who knows any thing a | an ut the 
matter: this comes, as all the world knows, from har- 

half a dozen words for one thing; and ſo long, as 
= in this veſſel of the human frame, is — 
be Hatred, in that Sentiment half a yard higher 
and Nonfenſe——no, Madam, —not there — I mean at 
the part I am pointing to with my fore · finger 
how can we help ourſelves? | 
Of all mortal, and immortal men too, if you pleaſe, 

who ever ſoliloquized upon this myſtic ſubject, my 


uncle Toby was the worſt fitted, to have paſh'd his re- 


ſearches, thro* ſuch contention of feelings; and he 
had infalhbly let them all run on, as we do worſe 
matters, to fee what they would turn out—had not 
Bridget's pre-notification of them to Suſannah, and 
Suſannah's repeated manifeſtos thereupon to all the 
world, made it neceſſary for my uncle Toby to look 
into the affair. 


CHAP. V. 


TH weavers, gardeners, and gladiators—or a 
man with a pined leg {proceeding from ſome 


ailment in the foo? —ſhould ever have had ſome ten- 


der nymph breaking her heart in ſecret for them, are 
points well and duly ſettled — accounted for, by an- 


cient and modern phyſiologiſts 


A water - drinker, — he is a a profeſs'd one, 
and does it without fraud or covin, is preciſely in the 


ſame predicament: not that, at firſt ſight, there is any 


conſequence 


(ww) 
conſequence or ſhew of logie in it, © That a rill of cold 
water, dribbling through my mward parts, ſhould 
light up a torch in my Jenny's —— 

The propoſition does not ſtrike one; on the con- 
trary it ſeems to run oppolite to the natural workings 
of cauſes and effects 

But it ſhews the weakneſs and imbecility of human 
reaſon. 

* And in perfe& health with it?” 

— The moſt perfect- that Friendſhip her- 
ſelf could with me 

And drink nothing nothing but 
water! 

——Impetuous fluid! the moment thou preſſeſt a- 
gainſt the flood - gates of the brain—ſee how they give 
way — é 
In ſwims Cuxiosirv, beckoning to her damſels to 
follow they dive into the centre of the current 

Faxcy fits muſing upon the bank, and with her 
eyes following the ſtream, turns ſtraws and bulruſhes 
into maſts and bow-ſprits—And Ds, with veſt 
held up to the knee in one hand, ſnatches at * as 
they ſwim by her, with the other 

6 ye water · drinkers ! is it then by this deluſive | 
fountain, that ye have ſo often governed and turned 
this world about like a mill-wheel—grinding the faces 
of the impotent—be-powdering their ribs—be-pep- 
perin ther noſes, nl changing ſometimes even the 

very frame and face of nature 
If I was you, quoth Yorick, I would drink more 
water, Eugenius—And if I was you, Yorick, replied 
* ſo would I. 
ich ſhews they had both read Longinus— 

For my own part, I am reſolved never to read any 

book but my own, as long as 1 — 
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1 WISH my uncle Toby had been a water-drink- 


er; for then the thing had been accounted for, 


That the firſt moment widow Wadman ſaw. him, ſhe 


felt ſomething ſtirring within her in his favour 
Something er | K 


Something, perhaps, more than friendſhip— 
leſs than love 


mule's tail, and be obliged to pluck it off myſelf (in- 
deed the villain has not many to ſpare, and is not a 


little vicious into the bargain) to be let by your yor- 
| ſhips into the ſecret T „ 
But the truth is, my uncle Toby was not a water- 


drinker ; he drank it neither pure nor mix'd, or any 
how, or any where, except fortuitouſly upon ſome ad- 
vanced poſts, where better liquor was not to be had 
or during the time he was under cure; when the ſur- 
geon telling him it would extend the fibres, and bring 
them ſooner into contat—my uncle Toby drank it 


for quietneſs ſake. | 
Now, as all the world knows, that no effect in na- 


ture can be produced without a cauſe; and as it is as 
well known, that my uncle Toby was neither a wea- 


vera gardener————0r a gladiator 


unleſs as a captain, you will needs have him one 


but then he was only a captain of foot— 
and befides the whole, is an equivocation There 
is nothing left for us to ſuppoſe, but that my 
uncle Toby's leg but that will avail us 
little in the preſent hypotheſis, unleſs it had pro- 
ceeded from ſome ailment in the foot whereas 
his leg was not emaciated from any diſorder in his 
for my uncle Toby's leg was not emaciated 


at all. It was a little ſtiff and aukward from a total 
diſuſe of it for three years he lay confined at my fa- 
ther's houſe in town; but it was plump and muſcular, 
and, in all other reſpects, as good and promiſing a leg 


1 declare, | 


as the other. 


ſomething——no matter what—no 
matter where—I would not give a fingle hair of my 


| 
| 


(15 

I declare, I do not recolle& any one opinion or paſ- 
ſage of my life, where my underſtanding was more at. 
a loſs to make ends meet, and torture the chapter L 
had been writing, to the ſervice of the chapter fol- 
lowing it, than in the prefent caſe: one would think I 
took a pleaſure in running into difficulties of this 
kind, merely to make freſh experiments of getting 
out of em Inconſiderate ſoul that thou art! t! 
are not the unavoidable diſtreſſes with which, as an 
author and a man, thou art hemm?d in on every fide 
of thee—are they, Triſtram, not ſufficient, but thou 
muſt entangle thyſelf till more? 6. 
Is it not enough that thou art in debt, and that thou 
haſt ten cart-loads of thy fifth and ſixth volumes ftill 
——ſtill unſold, and almoſt at thy wit's end how to 
get them off thy hands. | * 
To this hour art thou not tormented with the vile 
aſthma, thou gatteſt in ſkating againſt the wind in 
Flanders? and is it but two months ago, that in a fit 
of laughter, on ſeeing a cardinal make water like a 
choice; (with both hands) thou breakeſt a veſſel in 
thy lungs, whereby, in two hours, thou loſt as many 
quarts of blood; and hadſt thou loſt as much more, 
did not the faculty tell thee—it would have amount- 
ed to a gallon ?—— OOO | 


* 
Tx 


CHAP, VIL 


But, for heaven's ſake, let us not talk of quarts 
or gallong—— let us take the ſtory ſtraight before us; 
it is ſo nice and intricate a one, it will ſcarce bear the 
tranſpoſition of a ſingle tittle; and, ſome how or o- 
1 you have got me .thruft almoſt into the middle 
OF. ts , > | | 
l beg we may take more care. 


CHAP. VIIL 


M uncle Toby and the corporal had poſted down 
with ſo much heat and precipitation, to take 
poſſeſſion of the ſpot of ground we have fo often 


| 
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ſpoke of, in order to open their campaigh as early as 
x 51 reſt of the allies ; that they had forgot one of the 
moſt neceſſary articles of the whole affair; it was nei- 
ther a pioneer's ſpade, a pick-ax, or a ſhovel—= 
It was a bed to lie on: fo that as Shandy-hall 
was at that time unfurniſhed ; and the little inn where 
poor Le Fevre died, not yet built; my uncle Toby was 
conſtrained to accept of a bed at Mrs Wadman's, for 


a a night or two, till corporal Trim (who, to the charac- 
ter of an excellent valet, groom, cook, ſempſter, ſur- 


geon, and engineer, ſuperadded that of an excellent 
upholſterer too) with the help of a carpenter and a 
_ of taylors, conſtrued one in my uncle Toby's 
houſe. LY | 

A daughter of Eve, for ſuch was widow Wadman, 
and *tis all the character I intend to give of her 

* That ſhe was a perfect woman 3 

had better be fifty leagues off—or in her warm bed— 
or playing with a caſe-knife—or any thing you pleaſe 


than make a man the object of her attention, when 


the houſe and all the furniture is her own. 

There is nothing in it out of doors, and in broad 
day-light, where a woman has a power, phyſically 
ſpeaking, of viewing a man in more lights than one— 
but here, for her foul, ſhe can ſee him in no light 
without mixing ſomething of her own goods and chat- 
tles along with him————till by reiterated acts of 
ſuch combinations, he gets foiſted into her inven- 
tory —— | 
 —And then good night. | 

But this is not matter of s8ysTEm ; for I have de- 
livered that above nor is it matter of BRE- 
Viaky—for I make no man's creed but my own-— 
nor matter of FacT——— at leaſt that I know of; 
pot 'tis matter copulative and introductory to what 
ollows. | 


CHAP. N. 


1 DO not ſpeak it with regard to the ooarſeneſs or 
cleanneſs of them—or the ſtrength of their guſ- 
ſets — but pray do not night · ſnifts differ 


from day · ſuifts 
as 


( 83 ) 

ag much in this particular, as in any thing elſe in the 
world; that they ſo far exceed the others in length, 
that when you are laid down in them, they fall almoft 
as N below the feet, as the day - ſhifts fall ſhort of 
Widow Wadman's night-ſhifts (as was the mode, 1 
ſuppoſe, in King William's and Queen Anne's reigns) 
were cut however after this faſhion ; and if the faſhion 
is changed, (for in Italy they are come to nothing) 
ſo much the worſe for the public; they were two Fle- 
miſh ells and a half in length; fo that, allowing a mo- 
derate woman two ells, ſhe had half an ell to ſpare to 

do what ſhe would with. , a 
| Now, from one little indulgence gained after ano- 
ther, in the many bleak and decemberly yights of 
a ſeven years widowhood, things had inſenſiby 
come to this paſs, and for the two laſt years had 
got eſtabliſhed into one of the ordinances of the 
d · chamber That as ſoon as Mrs Wadman 
was put to bed, and had got her legs ſtretched 
down to the bottom of it, of which ſhe always 
ve Bridget notice Bridget, with all fuita- 
ble decorum, having firſt opened the bed clothes 
at the feet, took Fold of the half ell of cloth 
we are ſpeaking of, and having gently, and with 
both her hands, drawn it downwards to its fur- 
theſt extenſion, and then contracted it again fide- 
long; by four or five eyen plaits, ſhe took a Targe 
corking-pin out of her ſleeve, and, with the point 
directed towards her, pinn'd the plaits all fait to- 
er a little above the hem; which done, ſhe 
tuck'd all ia tight at the feet, and wiſh'd her miſtreſs _ 


a ol night. 
1s was conſtant, and without any other variation 
than this: that on ſhivering and tempeſtuous nights, 
when Bridget untuck'd the feet of the bed, &c. to do 
this he conſulted no thermometer but that of her 
own paſſions; and ſo performed it ſtanding - kneelin 
Dor ſquatting, according to the different degrees 0 
faith, hope, and charity, ſhe was in, and bore. to- 
wards her miſtreſs that night. In every other reſpect 


the etiquette way ſacred, and might have vied with the 


\ 


moſt mechanical one of the moſt Temas dane. 


| 92 to my uncle Toby 


4 


("ve ) 


ber in Chriſtendom. + 
The firſt night, as ſoon as . 


had uy 


ducted my uncle Toby up ſtairs, which was about ten 


Mrs Wadman threw herſelf into her arm- chair, 
and croſſing her left knee with her right, which form- 
ed a reſting-place for her elbow, ſhe reclined her 
cheek upon the palm of her hand, and leaning for- 
wards, ruminated al -midnight upon both e the 
— don 
The ſecond night ſhe went to her bureau, and ba- 
ing ordered Bridget to bring her up a couple of freſh 
candles, and leave them upon the table, ſhe took #4 x 


ber marriage · ſettlement, and read it over with 


devotion: and the third night (which was the laſt of 
my uncle Toby's ſtay) when Bridget had pull'd down 
the night-ſhift, and was nn to N in the cork· 


ing p pin 


with a kick of both W at once, but at the 
ſame time the moſt natural kick that could be kick'd 


in her fituation—for ſuppoſing ? to be the 


ſun in its meridian, it was a north-eaſt kick——ſhe 

kicked the pin out of her fin e etiquette 

which hung upon it, down down it fel to the 
ound, and was ſhivered into a thouſand atoms. 
From all which it was plain, that widow 1 


was in love with my . _— 


- SOSA 1 


V uncle Toby's head at that time was full of 
other matters, ſo that *twas not till the demo- 
lition of Dunkirk, when all the other civilities of 


Europe were ſettled, that he found leiſure to return 


this. 
This made an armiſtice (that i 18, ſpeaking with re- 
but with reſpect to Mrs 


adman, a vacancy) —of almoſt eleven years. But 


in all caſes of this nature, as it is the ſecond blow, 


happen at what diſtance of time it will, which makes 


the fray——1 chuſe, for that reaſon, to call theſe the 


amour 


15 ) 

nnn of panels Toby wich Mrs Wadman, rather 
than the amours of Mrs Wadman with Os 
To | 
„ e e Er 

It is not like the affair of an old hat en 
cock'd old hat, about which your reverences have ſo 
often been at odds with one another——byt there is a 
difference here in the nature of thin 

And let me tell you, gentry, a wide one too. | 


0 HA p. kI. 


"OW, as widow Wadman did love my uncle 
Toby —and my uncle Toby did not love widow 
Wadman, there was nothing for widow Wadman to 
de, but to go on and love my uncle Toby —or let it 
alone. 


Widow Wadman would do neither the one or the 
other 

——- Gracious heaven but 1 forget I am a little 
of her temper myſelf ;—for whenever it fo falls out, 
which it — does about the equinoxes, that an 
earthly goddeſs is ſo much this, and that, and t'other, 
that I cannot eat my breakfaſt for her and that ſhe 
careth not three > whether I eat my breakfaſt 
or no 

—Curſe on her! — fo I ſend — to Tartary, and 
from Tartary to Terra, del Fuego, and ſo on to the 
devil: in ſhort, there is not an infernal nich where 1 
do not take her divinityſhip and ſtick it. 

But as the heart 1s tender, and the paſſions in theſe 
tides ebb and flow ten times in a minutes, I inſtantly 
bring her back again; and as I do all things in ex- 
3 I place her in the very centre of — milky- 
wa 

righteſ of ſtars ! _ wilt ſhed thy influence up- 
on ſome one - 

Ahe duce take = and her influence too—for at 
that word I loſe all patience—much good may it do 
him!—By all that is hirſute and ghaſtly! 1 cry, taking 
off my furr'd cap, and twiſting it round my finger 
I would not give ſixpence for a dozen ſuch! 


LI 


But 


r 
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— But tis an excellent cap too utting it 
with my - wind, and preſſing it cloſe E . 
and warm ——and ſoft; eſpecially if you ſtroak it 
the right N alas! that will never be my 
luck here my n Ky is pc a- 
in 
— never have a finger i in the pye (fo here 
I break my metaphor)— 
Cruſt and crumb, | 
Infide and out, - | 
Top and bottom! deteſt it, I hate it, I repudiate 
it— I'm fick at the fight of it— 
"Tis all pepper, | 
rick, 
ara 
ſalt, — a 
devil's dung by the * e of 
ceoks, who does nothing, I think, from morning to 


night, but fit down by the fire - ſide and invent inflam · 


matory diſhes for us, I yould not touch it for the 


world 
0 Triftram ! Triftram ! cried Jenny. 


O Jenny! Jenny! replied . and ſo went on with 
the twelfth chapter. 


CHAP. XII. 


85 Not touch i it for the world dd I ay 
Lord, how I have heated my W with this 
metaphor ! 


CHAP. XII. 


7 HICH ſhews, let your reverences d wor- 
ſnips ſay what you will of it (for as for 


thinking —all who do think think pretty much a- 


like both upon it and other matters) ———Lovs is 


certainly, at leaſt alphabetically ſpeaking, one of the 
moſt 5 


A gitatin 

5 pitting | 

C onfounded 780 4 £494-5 

. D eviliſh 


* 


(7) 
- Deviliſh affairs of life—the: wok 
E xtravagant 
F utilitous 
G alligaſkiniſh 
H -dandyiſh | F 
I racundulous (there is no K to it) and 
Ann at the fame time, 
ah 20 moſt 
iſgivin 
N — 
O bſtipatin 
P ragmati 
8 tridulous 
R idiculous—though by the has the R ſhould have 
ne firſt But in ſhort tis of ſuch a nature, as my 
Fat ther once told my uncle Toby upon the cloſe of a 
diſſertation upon the ſubject . you can ſcarce,” 
lac he, combine two ideas together upon it, brother 
Toby, without an hypallage What's that ? cried 
my uncle Toby. 
The cart before the horſe, replied my father 
And what has he to do there? cried my uncle 
Toby. 
4 Nothing, quoth my father, but to get in—or Jet it 
ane. 
Now widow Wadman, as I told you . would 
do neither the one or the other. 
She ſtood however ready harneſſed and capariſoned 
at all points, to watch accidents. | 


#1 C HAP. XIV. 


HE Fates, who certainly all foreknew of theſe 

amours of widow Wadman and my uncle To- 
by, had, from the firſt creation of matter and motion, 
(and with more courteſy than they uſually do things 
of this kind) elabliſhed ſuch a chain of cauſes and 
effects — ſo faſt to one another, that it was 
ſcarce pou le for my uncle Toby to have dwelt in any 
other = in the world, or to have occupicd any 


other garden in Chriſtendom, but the very houſe and 


9 which Joined and lay parallel to widow Wad- 
man 's; » 


, mm ũmQ ñ Ä 
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the affair again. 


( 188 ) 
man's; this, with the advantage of a thickſet arbour 
in Mrs Wadman's garden, but planted in the hedge- 
row of my uncle Foby's, put all the occaſions into 
her hands, which love-militancy wanted ; ſhe could 
obſerve my uncle Toby's motions, and was miſtreſs 
likewiſe of his councils of war; and as his unſuſpeQ- 
ing heart had given leave to the corporal, through the 
mediation of Bridget, to make her a wicker-gate of 
communication to enlarge her walks, it * her 
to — her approaches to the very door of the 
ſentry-box ; and ſometimes, out of gratitude, to make 
the attack, and endeavour to blow my uncle Toby up 

in the very ſentry-box itſelf, | 


CHAP. XV. 


Tf is a great pity——but *tis certain from every 
day's obſervation of man, that he may be ſet on 
fire by a candle, at either end—provided there is a 
ſufficient wick ſtanding out; if there is not—there's 
an end of the affair; and if there is by lighting it 


at the bottom, as the flame in that caſe has the miſ- 


fortune generally to put out itſelf—there's an end of 


For my part, could I always have the ordering of 
it which way I would be burnt myſelf—for I cannot 
bear the thoughts of being burnt like a beaſt * 
would oblige a houſewife conſtantly to light me at 
the top ; for then I ſhould burn down decently to the 
ſocket; that is, from my head to my heart, from my 
heart to my liver, from my liver to my bowels, and 
ſo on by the meſeraic veins and arteries, through all 
the turns and lateral inſertions of the inteſtines and 
their tunicles, to the blind gut——_ | 
I beſeech you, Doctor Slop, quoth my uncle 


* 


Toby, interrupting him as he mentioned the ind gut, 


in a diſeourſe with my father the night my mother 


was brought to bed of me—T beſeech you, quoth my 


uncle Toby, to tell me which is the blind gut; for, 
old as I am, I vow I de not know to this day where 


it lies. | 
Nee Thy 
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- The Bind gut, anſwered Doctor Slop, lies betwixt 
the [lion and Colon— | * a 
— In a man? ſaid my father. 
Lis preciſely the ſame, cried Doctor Slop, in a 
woman— 


That's more than I know, quoth my father, 
CHAP. XVI. 


And ſo, to make ſure of both ſyſtems, 
Mrs Wadman predetermined. to light my uncle 'To- 
by neither at this end or that ; but. like a prodi- 
gal's candle, to light him, if poſſible, at both ends at 
ONCE. | 
Now, throngh all the lumber rooms of military 
furniture, including both of horſe and foot, from 
the great arſenal of Venice to the Tower of London, 
* uſive) if Mrs Wadman had been rummaging for 
even years together, and with Bridget to help her, 
ſhe could not have found any one blind or mantelet ſo 
fit for her purpoſe, as that which the expediency of 
my uncle Toby's affairs had fixed up ready to her 
hands. | 
I believe I have not told you but I don't know 
flibly I have—be it as it will, 'tis one of the num- 
ba of thoſe many things, which a man had better 
do over again, than diſpute about it That what- 
ever town or fortreſs the corporal was at work upon, 
during the courſe of their campaign, my uncle Toby 
always took care on the infide of his ſentry-box, 
which was towards. his left hand, to have a plan 
of the place, faſtened up with two or three pins at 
the top, but looſe at the bottom, for the conveniency 
of holding it up to the eye, &c. . . . as occaſions 
required; ſo that when an attack was reſolved upon, 
Mrs Wadman had nothing more to do, when ſhe had 
got advanced to the door of the ſentry · box, but to 
extend her right hand; and edging in her left foot at 
the ſame movement, to take hold of the map or plan, 
or upright, or whatever it was, and with outſtretch- 
ed neck meeting it half way—to advance it towards 
her; on which my uncle Toby's paſſions were ſure to 


catch 


8 


fympathy—'twas nothing 


| fide of the ſentry - 


n 
eatch fire for he would inſtantly take hold of the 
other corner of the map in his left hand, and with 
the end of his pipe in the other, begin an explana- 


n. a | 

When the attack was advanced to this point 
the world will naturally enter into the reaſons of Mrs 
Wadman's next ſtroke of generalſhip——which was, 


to take my uncle Toby's tobacco-pipe out of his 


hand as ſoon as ſhe poſſibly could; which, under one 
pretence or other, but generally that of pointing 
more diſtinctly at ſome redoubt or breaft-work in 
the map, ſhe would effect before my unele Toby (poor 
foul!) had well march'd above half a dozen toiſes 
with it. » | 

It obliged my uncle Toby to make uſe of his 
fore · finger. ö + 
The difference it made in the attack was this; 
that in going upon it, as in the firſt caſe, with the 
end of Let ange againſt the end of my uncle 
Tobyꝰs tobacco · pipe, ſhe might have travelled with it, 
along the lines, Fo Dan to Beerſheba, had my un- 
cle Toby's lines reached fo far, without any effect: 
For as there was no arterial or vital heat in the end of 


the tobacco · pipe, it could excite no ſentiment——it 


could neither give fire by pulfation—or receive it by 
Pur ſmoke. | 

Whereas, in following my uncle Toby's fore - finger 

with her's, cloſe thro? all the little turns and indent- 

ings of his works —preſſing ſometimes againft the fide 

of it—then treading upon its nail—then tripping it 

up—then touching it here—then there, and ſo on— 


it ſet ſomething at leaſt in motion. | 


This, tho? ſlight ſkirmiſhing, and at a diſtance from 


the main body, yet drew on the reſt; for here, the 


map uſually falling with the back of it, cloſe to the 
Md my uncle Toby, in the fimpli- 
city of his ſoul, would lay his hand flat upon it, in 
order to go on with his explanation; and Mrs Wad- 
man, by a manœuvre as quick as thought, would as 
certainly place hers cloſe beſide it; this at once 
opened a communication, large enough for any ſen- 
timent to paſs or repaſs, which a perſon ſkilld in the 
67 elementary 
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and practical part of love · making, has 


occaſion 55 


By brin ing up her fore-finger parallel (as before) 
to my uncle Toby's——it unavoidably brought the 
thumb into action and the fore-finger and thumb 
being once engaged, as Pony. brought in the 
whole hand. ine, dear uncle Toby ! was never 
now in its right place — Mrs Wadman had 
it ever to take up, or, with af 2=acges puſhings, 
protruſions, and equivocal comp ns, that a hand 
to be removed is capable of receiving to pet 
it preſs'd a hair's breath of one out of her 


Whit this was doing, how could ſhe forget to 
make him ſenſible, that it was her leg (and no one's 
o_ at the bottom of the ſentry- box, which ſlightly 

sd againſt the calf of or that my uncle Toby 
t 


re 
Likes thus attacked and ſore pid on both his wings 
—was it a wonder if, now en, it put his centre 
into diſorder f——— | 

— The duce take it ! ſaid my.uncle Toby. 


„ CHAP... Sv 
HESE attacks of Mrs Wadman, you will rea- 


| dily conceive to be of different kinds ; varyin 
from each other, like the attacks which hiſtory 1s 
full of, and from the ſame reaſons. A general look- 
er on would ſcarce allow them to be attacks at all 
Vor, if he did, would confound them all together 
but I write not to them ; it will be time enough to 
be a little more exact in my deſcriptions of them, as 
I come up to them, which will not be for ſome chap- 
ters ; having nothing more to add in this, but that 
in a bundle of ene En a and drawings, which my 
father took care to roll up by themſelves, there is a 
plan of Bouchain in perfect preſervation (and ſhall be 
kept fo, whilſt I have power to preſerve any thing) 
upon the lower corner of which, on the right hand 
ſide, there is ſtill remaining the marks of a ſnuffy 
finger and thumb, which, there is all the reaſon. in 
the world to imagine, were Mrs Wadman's ; for the 


oppoſite 


| . © gs } 
oppoſite fide of the margin, which I ſuppoſe to have 
been my uncle Toby's, 7 abſolutely clean: This ſeems 
an authenticated record of one of theſe attacks; for 
there are veſtigia of the two punctures partly grown 
up, but ſtill vifible on the oppoſite corner of the map, 
which are unqueſtionably the very holes, through 
which it has been pricked up in the ſentry-box.— 

By all that is prieſtly! I value this precious relic, 
with its /figmata and pricks, more than all the relics 
of the Romiſh church—always excepting, when I am 
writing upon theſe matters, the pricks which enter'd 
the fleſh of St Radagunda in the deſart, whieh in your 
road from Fzssst to CLunr, the nuns of that name 


will ſhew you for love. 
CHAP. XVIIL 


1 THINK, an' pleaſe your honour, quoth Trim, the 
fortifications are quite deſtroyed and the baſon 
is upon a level with the mole -I think ſo too; replied 
my uncle Toby, with a ſigh half ſupreſs'd but ſtep 
into the parlour, Trim, 2 the ſtipulation——it lies 
upon the table. 1 

It has lain there theſe ſix weeks, replied the corpo- 
ral, till this very morning that the old woman kindled 
the fire with it.— | 
Then, ſaid my uncle Toby, there is no further 
occaſion for our ſervices. The more, an' pleaſe your 
honour, the pity, ſaid the corporal; in uttering which 
he caſt his ſpade into the wheel-barrow, which was 
beſide him, with an air the moſt expreſſive of diſ- 
conſolation that can be imagined, and was heavily 
turning about to look for his pick-axe, his pioneer's 
ſhovel, his piquets, and other little military ſtores, 
in order to carry them off the field—when a heigh- 
ho! from the ſentry-box, which, being made of hin 
ſlit deal, reverberated the ſound more ſorrowfully to 
his ear, forbade him. | 
| No; ſaid the corporal to himſelf, I'll do it 
before his honour riſes to-morrow morning : ſo taking 


his ſpade out of the wheel-barrow again, with a me 
| e 
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the earth in it, as if to level ſomething at the foot of 
the glacis - but with a real intent to approach nearer 
to his maſter, in order to divert him — he looſen'd a 
ſod or two——pared their edges with his ſpade, and 
having given them a gentle blow or two with the 
back of it, he fat himſelf down cloſe by my uncle 
Toby's feet, and began as follows: 


C HAP. XIX. 


T was a thouſand pities though I believe, an' 
pleaſe your honour, I am going to ſay but a fooliſh 
kind of a thing for a ſoldier 25 
A ſoldier, cried my uncle Toby, interrupting the 
corporal, is no more exempt from ſaying a+ fooliſh 
thing, Trim, than a man of letters But not fo 
often, an' pleaſe your honour, replied the corporal— 
My uncle Toby gave a nod. | 
It was a thouſand pities then, ſaid the corporal, caſt- 
ing his eye upon Dunkirk, and the mole, as Servius 
Sulpicius, in returning out of Afia (when he failed 
from Ægina towards Megara) did upon Corinth and 
Pyrzus | | 
3 It was a thouſand pities, an' pleaſe your ho- 
nour, to deſtroy theſe works —and a thouſand pities 
to have let them ſtand.” 
Thou art right, Trim, in both caſes, faid my 
uncle Toby This, continued the corporal, is the 
reaſon, that, from the beginning of their demolition to 
the end 1 have never once whiltled, or ſung, or 
laugh'd, or cry'd, or talk'd of paſt done deeds, or 
told your honour one ſtory good or bad.— 
— Thou haſt many excellencies, Trim, faid my 
uncle 'Toby, and I hold it not the leaſt of them, as 
thou happeneſt to be a ſtory-teller, that of the number 
thou haſt told me, either to amuſe me in my painful 
hours, or divert me in my grave ones thou haſt 
ſeldom told me a bad one 
—hecauſe, an' pleaſe your honour, except one of 
a king of Bohemia and his ſeven caſtles, they are all 
true; for they are about myſelf. | 
Vo. II. N I do 
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I do not like the ſubje& the worſe, Trim, ſaid my 
uncle Toby, on that ſcore : But pr'ythee what is this 
| ory * thou haſt excited my curioſity, 
I'll tell it your honour, quoth the corporal, directly 
— Provided, faid my uncle Toby, looking earneſtly 
towards Dunkirk and the mole again—provided it 1s 
not a merry one; to ſuch, Trim, a man ſhould ever 
bring one half of the entertainment along with him ; 
and the diſpoſition I am in at preſent would wrong 
both thee, Trim, and thy ſtory. It is not a merry 
one, by any means, replied the corporal. Nor would 
1 have it altogether a grave one, added my uncle To- 
by.—It is neither the one nor the other, replied the 
corporal, but will ſuit your honour exatly—Then Dl 
thank thee for it with all my heart, cried my uncle 
Toby, ſo pr'ythee begin it, Trim. | 

The corporal made his reverence; and though it is 
not fo eaſy. a matter as the world-imagines, to pull off 
a lank Monteroa-cap with grace —or a whit leſs diffi- 
cult, in my conceptions, when a man is ſitting ſquat 
upon the nd, to make a bow ſo teeming with re- 
ſpect Is the corporal was wont, yet by fullering the 
palm of his right hand, which was towards his maſter, 
to flip backward upon the graſs, a little beyond his 
body, in order to allow it the greater ſweep—and by 
an unforced compreſſion, ar the ſame time, of his cap 
with the thumb and the two forefingers of his left, by 
which the diameter of the cap became reduced, fo that 
it might be ſaid, rather to be inſenſibly ſqueez'd 
than pull'd off with a flatus the corporal acquitted 
himſelf of both in a better manner than the poſture of 
his affairs promiſed; and having hemmed twice, to 
find in what key his ſtory would beſt go, and beſt ſuit 
his maſter's humour —he exchanged a ſingle look of 
Kindneſs with him, and ſet off thus. 


The 
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The mY of the King of Bohemia and his ſeven 


caſtles. 


"PP HERE was a certain king of Bo- he 

As the corporal was entering the confines of 
Bohemia, my uncle T Toby obliged him to halt for a ſin- 
gle moment; he had ſet out bare. headed, having ſince 
he pulled off his Montero- -cap in the latter end of the 
laſt chapter, left it lying beſide him on the ground. 

Ahe eye of Goodneſs eſpieth all things—ſo that 
before the corporal had well got through the firſt five 
words of his ſtory, had my uncle Toby twice touch'd 
his Montero-cap with the end of his cane, interroga- 
tively—as much as to ſay, Why don't you put it on, 
Trim? Trim took it up with the moſt reſpectful flow- 
neſs, and caſting a glance of humiliation as he did it, 
upon the embroidery of the fore-part, which bei 
diſmally tarniſh'd, and fray'd, moreover, in ſome & 
the principal leaves and boldeſt parts of the pattern, 

he laid it down again betwixt his two feet in, order to 
moralize upon the ſubject. 

—*Tis every word of it but too true, cried my un- 
cle Toby, that thou art about to obſerve———— 

6 Nothing in this world, Trim, is made to laſt for 
ever.” 

But when tokens, dear Tom, of thy love and re- 
membrance wear out, ſaid Trim, what ſhall we ſay? 

There is no occafion, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, 
to ſay any thing elſe; and was a man to puzzle his 
brains till Doom's-day, I believe, Trim, it would be 
impoſſible. 

The corporal perceiving my uncle Toby was in the 
right, and that it would be in vain for the wit of man 
to think of extracting a purer moral from his cap, 
without further attempting it, he put it on; and paf- 
ſing his hand acroſs his forehead to rub out a penſive 
wrinkle, which the text and the doctrine between 
them had engender'd, he return'd, with the ſame 
look and tone of voice, to his tory of the king of 
Bohemia and his ſeven caſtles, 
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The Story of the King of Bohemia and his ſeven 


caſtles, continued. 


HERE was a certain king of Bohemia, but in 
whoſe reign, except his own, I am not able to 
inform your honour wy 
I do not defire it of thee, Trim, by any means, cri- 

ed my uncle Toby. 

It was a little before the time, an pleaſe your 
honour, when giants were beginning to leave off 
breeding :—but in what year of our Lord that was 

I would not give a half-penny to know, ſaid my 
uncle 'Toby. * - 

— Only, an' pleaſe your honour, it makes a ſtory 
look the better in the face—. _ 

"Tis thy own, Trim, fo ornament it after thy 
own faſhion ; and take any date, continued my uncle 
Toby, looking pleaſantly upon him—take any date 
in the whole world thou chuſeſt, and put it to—thou 
art heartily welcome. | 

The corporal bowed ; for, of every century, and of 

year of that century, from the firſt creation of 

the world down to Noah's flood ; and from Noah's 
flood to the birth of Abraham; through all the pil- 
images of the patriarchs, to the departure of the 
Teal out of Egypt and throughout all the Dy- 
naſties, Olympiads, Urbecondita's, and other memo- 
rable epochas of the different nations of the world, 
down to the coming of Chriſt, and from thence to the 
very moment in which the corporal was telling his 
ſtory had my uncle Toby ſubjected this vaſt 
empire of time and all its abyſſes at his feet ; but as 
MopesTy ſcarce touches with a finger what LIBE- 
RKALITY offers her with both hands open the cor- 
poral contented himſelf with the very worſt year of 
the whole bunch ; which, to prevent your honours of 
the Majority and Minority from tearing the very fleſh 
off your bones in conteſtation, Whether that year 
is not always the laſt caſt- year of the laſt caſt-alma» 
nackꝰ Itell you plainly it was; but from a diffe- 
rent reaſon than you wot of 


t 
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It was the year next him—which being the year 

of our Lord ſeventeen hundred and twelve, when the 

Duke of Ormond was playing the devil in Flanders— 

the corporal took it, and ſet out with it afreſh on his 
expedition to Bohemia. 


The Story of the King of Bohemia and his feven 


caſtles, continued. * | 


N the year of our Lord one thouſand ſeven hun- 
dred and twelve, there was, an'“ pleaſe your ho- 
nour | 
— To tell thee truly, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, 
any other date would have pleaſed me much better, 
not only on account of the ſad ftain upon our hiſtory 
that year, in marching off our troops, and refuſing to 
cover the ſiege of Queſnoi, though Fagel was carrying 
on the works with fuch incredible vigour—but like- 
wiſe on the ſeore, Trim, of thy own ſtory; becauſe if 
there are—and which, from what thou haſt dropt, I 
partly ſuſpe& to be the fat——afthere are giants in 
it 


There is but one, an' pleaſe your honour: 
D Tis as bad as twenty, replied my uncle Toby 
thou ſhould'ſt have carried him back ſome ſeven or 
eight hundred years out of harm's way, both of critics 
and other people; and therefore I would adviſe thee, 
if ever thou telleſt it again———— = b 
If I live, an' pleaſe your honour, but once to get 
through it, I will never tell it again, quoth Trim, ei- 
ther to man, woman, or child —<Poo—poo !: ſaid my 
uncle Toby ut with aecents of ſach ſweet encou- 
ragement did he utter it, that the corporal went on 
with his ſtory with more alacrity than ever. * 
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The Story of the King of Bohemia and his ſeven 
1 caſtles, continued. b 


WHERE was, an' pleaſe your honour, ſaid the 
8 corporal, raiſing his voice, and rubbing the 
palms of his two hands chearily together, as he began, 
a certain king of Bohemia | 
Leave out the date entirely, Trim, quoth m 
uncle Toby, leaning forwards, and laying his hand 
gently upon the corporal's ſhoulder to temper the in- 
terruption—leave it out entirely, Trim; a ſtory paſſes 
very well without theſe niceties, unleſs one is pretty 
| ſure of em Sure of em! ſaid the corporal, ſhaking 
his head | | 
Right; anſwered my uncle Toby, it is not eaſy, 
Trim, for one, bred up as thou and TI have been, to 
arms, who ſeldom looks further forward than to the 
end of his muſket, or backwards beyond his knapſack, 
to know much about this matter—God bleſs your ho- 
nour! ſaid the corporal, won by the manner of my 
uncle Toby's reaſoning, as much as by the reaſoning 
itſelf, he has ſomething elſe to do; if not on action 
or a march, or upon duty in his garriſon—he has his 
firelock, an' pleaſe your honour, to furbiſh his 
accoutrements to take care of——his regimentals to 
mend —himſelf to ſhave and keep clean, ſo as to ap- 
pear always like what he is upon the parade; what 
duſineſs, added the corporal, triumphantly, has a ſol- 
dier, an” pleaſe your honour, to know any thing at all 
of geography? (OE | | 
Thou would' have ſaid chronology, Trim, 
ſaid my uncle Toby; for as for geography, 'tis of ab- 
folute uſe to him; he muſt be acquainted intimately 
with every country and its boundaries where his pro- 
feſſion carries him; he ſhould know every town and 
city, and village and hamlet, with the canals, the 
roads, and hollow- ways which lead up to them; there 
is not a river or rivulet he paſſes, Trim, but he 
ſhould be able, at firſt ſight, to tell thee what is its 
name in what mountains it takes its riſe— 


what is its courſe how far it is navigable 
where 
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where fordable here not: he ſhould know the fertili- 
ty of every valley, as well as the hind who plows it: 
and be able to deſcribe, or, if it is required, · to give 
thee an exact map of all the plains and defiles, the forts, 

the acclivities, the woods and moraſſes, through, and by 
which his army is to march; he ſhould know their pro- 
duce, their plants, their minerals, their waters, their 
animals, their ſeaſons, their climates, their heats and 
colds, their inhabitants, their cuſtoms, their language, 
their policy, and even their religion. 

Is it elſe to be conceived, corporal, continued my 
uncle Toby, riſing up in his ſentry-box, as he be 
to warm in this part of his diſcourſe———how Mar- 
borough could have marched his army from the banks 
of the Maes to Belburg; from Belburg to Kerpenord 
(here the corporal could ſit no longer] from 
Kerpenord, Trim, to Kalſaken; from Kalſaken to 
Newdorf; from Newdorf to Landenbourg ; from 
Landenbourg to Mildenheim ; from Mildenheim to 
n ; from Elchingen to Gingen; from Gin- 
gen to Balmerchoffen ; from Balmerchoffen to Skel- 

enbourg, where he broke in upon the enemy's 
works ; forced his paſſage over the — crofs'd 
the Lech——puſhed on his troops into the heart of 
the empire, marching at the head of them through 
F riburg, Hokenwert, and Schonevelt, to the plains of 
Blenheim and Hochſtet? Great as he was, 
corporal, he could not have advanced a ſtep, or made 
one ſingle day's march without the aids of Geogra- 
phy As for Chronolgy—lI own, Trim, con- 
tinued my uncle Toby, fitting down again coolly in 
his ſentry-box, that of all others, it . a ſcience 
which a ſoldier might beit ſpare, was it not for the 
lights which that ſcience muft one day give him, in 
determining the invention of powder; the furious 
execution of which, renverſing every thing like thun- 
der before it, has become a new æra to us of mili- 
tary improvements, changing ſo totally the nature 
of attacks and defences both by ſea and land, and 
awakening ſo much art and ſkill ia doing it, that 
the world cannot be too exact in aſcertaining the pre- 
cile time of its diſcovery, or too inquiſitive in know- 
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ing what great man was the diſcoverer, and what oc- 


caſions gave birth to it. | | 

I am far from controverting, continued my uncle 
Toby, what hiſtorians agree in, that in the year of our 
Lord 1380, under the reign of Wencelaus, ſon of 


Charles the Fourth—a certain prieſt, whoſe name was 


Schwartz, ſhewed the uſe of powder to the Venetians, 
in their wars againſt the Genoeſe; but tis certain he 
was not the firſt; becauſe if we are to believe Don 
Pedro the biſhop of Leon — How came prieſts and bi- 
ſhops, an' pleaſe your honour, to trouble their heads 
ſo much about gunpowder? God knows, ſaid my 
uncle Toby his providence brings good out of every 
thing—and he ayers, in his . of King Alphon- 
ſus, who reduced Toledo, that in the year 1343, 
which was full thirty- ſeven years before that time, the 
ſecret of powder was well known, and employed with 
ſucceſs, both by Moors and Chriſtians, not only in 
their ſea-combats, at that period, but in many of 
their moſt memorable ſieges in Spain and Barbary — 
And all the world knows, that Friar Bacon had wrote 
expreſly about it, and had generouſly given the world 
a receipt to make it by, above a hundred and fifty 
years before even Schwartz was born—And that the 
Chineſe, added my uncle 'Toby, embarraſs us, and all 


accounts of it ſtill more, by boaſting of the invention 


ſome hundreds of years even before him 


They are a pack of liars, I believe, cried 


. 


Trim. 
— They are ſome how or other deceived, ſaid my 


uncle Toby, in this matter, as is plain to me from the 
preſent miſerable ſtate of military architecture amongſt 


them; which conſiſts of nothing more than a folle 
with a brick wall without flanks—and for what they 
give us as a baſtion at each angle of it, *tis ſo barba- 
rouſſy conſtructed, that it looks for all the world 
Like one of my ſeven caſtles, an' pleaſe your honour, 
quoth 'Trim. er: 

My uncle Toby, though in the utmoft diſtreſs for 
a compariſon, moſt courteouſly refuſed Trim's offer 
till Trim telling him, he had a dozen more in Bo- 

bhemia, 
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hemia, which he knew not how to get of his hands 
-my uncle Toby was ſo touch'd with the 
pleaſantry of heart of the corporal———that he 
diſcontinued his diſſertation upon gun-powder 
and - begged the corporal forthwith to go on with 
his Story of the King of Bohemia and his ſeven 


caſtles, | 


The Story of the King of Bohemia and his ſeven 
| caſtles, continued. 


JET unfortunate king of Bohemia, ſaid Trim, 
Was he unfortunate then? cried my un- 
cle Toby; for he had been ſo wrapt up in his diſ- 
ſertation upon gun-powder and other military affairs, 
that though he had defired the corporal to go on, 
yet the many interruptions he had given, Jock not 
ſo ſtrong upon his fancy, as to account for the epi- 
thet Was he «nfartunate then, Trim? ſaid my 
uncle Toby, pathetically The corporal, wiſh- 
ing firſt the word and all its ſynonimas at the devil, 
forthwith began to run back in his mind, the prin. 
cipal events in the king of Bohemia's ſtory ; from 
every one of which it appearing that he was the 
moſt fortunate man that ever exiſted in the world 
—it put the corporal to a ſtand : for, not caring to 
retract his epithet—and leſs, to explain it—and leaft 
of all, to twiſt his tale (like men of lore) to ſerve a 
ſyſtem he looked up in my uncle Toby's face for 
aſſiſtance — but ſeeing it was the very thing my uncle 
Toby ſat in expectation of himfelf—after a hum and 
a haw, he went on | 
The king of Bohemia, an' pleaſe your honour, re- 
plied the corporal, was unfortunate, as thus That 
taking great pleaſure and delight in navigation, and 
all ſort of ſea affairs—and there happening throughout 
the whole kingdom of Bohemia, to be no fea-port 
town whatever | 
How the duce ſhould there—Trim? cried my uncle 
Toby ; for Bohemia being totally inland, it could 
have happen'd no otherwiſe—lIt might, ſaid Trim, if 
it had pleaſed God—— — 
My 
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| My uncle Toby never ſpoke of the being and natu- 
ral attributes of God, but with diftdence and heſita- 


tion 


I believe, not, replied my uncle Toby, after 
ſome pauſe—tor being inland, as I ſaid, and having 
Sileſia and Moravia to the eaſt; Luſatia and Upper 

Saxony to the north; Franconia to the weſt; and Ba- 


varia to the ſouth : Bohemia could not has been 


propelFd to the ſea, without ceaſing to be Bohemia 
nor could the ſea, on the other hand, have come up 
to Bohemia, without overflowing a great part of Ger- 


many, and deſtroying millions of unfortunate inhabi- 


tants who could make no defence againſt it 
Scandalous! cried Trim Which would 
beſpeak, added my uncle Toby, mildly, ſuch a want 
of compaſſion in him who is the father of it—that, 
I think, Trim the thing could have happened no 
WA 
The corporal made the bow of unfeigned convic- 
tion ; and went on. 

Now the king of Bohemia, with his queen and 
courtiers, happening one fine ſummer's evening to walk 
out — Ay! there the word happening is right, 
Trim, cried my — Toby; for the king of Bohemia 


and his queen might have walk'd out, or let it alone; 


—twas a matter of contingency, which n happen 
or not, juſt as chance ordered it. 

King William was of an opinion, an' pleaſe your 
honour, quoth Trim, that every thing was predeſtined 


for us in this world; inſomuch that he would often | 


ſay to his ſoldiers, that every ball had its billet.” 
He was a great man, ſaid my uncle Toby—And I be- 

lieve, continued Trim, to this day, that the ſhot 
which diſabled me at the battle of Landen, was point- 


ed at my knee for no other purpoſe, but to take me 


out of his ſervice, and place me in your honours, 
where I ſhould be taken ſo much better care of in my 


old age—lIt ſhall never, Trim, be conſtrued otherwiſe, 
faid my uncle Toby. | | 


The heart of both the maſter and the man, were 
alike ſubject to ſudden overflowings a ſhort ſilence 


cuſued, 


l Beſides, 
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Beſides, ſaid the corpora}, reſuming: the diſcourſ, 
— but in a gayer accent—if it had not been for that 
lingle ſhot, I had never, an' pleaſe your honour, been 

in love— 
So, thou waſt once in love, Trim! ſaid my uncle 
Toby, ſmiling— | | 

Souſe ! replied the corporal—over head and ears ! 
an' pleaſe your honour. Pr'ythee when? where? 
and how came it to paſs :I never heard one 
word of it before; quoth my uncle Toby: 1 
dare ſay, anſwered Trim, that every drummer and 
ſerjeant's ſon in the regiment knew of it—It's high 
time I ſhould—ſaid my uncle Toby. 

Your honour remembers with concern, ſaid the 
corporal, the total rout and confuſion of our cam 
and army at the affair of Landen; every one was le 
to ſhift for himſelf; and if it had not been for the re- 
giments of Wyndham, Lumley, and Galway, which 
covered the retreat over the bridge of Neerſpecken, 
the king himſelf could ſcarce have gain'd it—he was - 

reſo'd hard, as your honour knows, on every fide of 

Gallant mortal ! cried my uncle Toby, caught up 
with enthuſiaſm this moment, now that all is Joſt, 
I ſee him galloping acroſs me, corporal, to the left, 
to bring up the remains of the Engliſh horſe along 
with him, to ſupport the right, and tear. the laurel 
from Luxembourg's brows, if yet *tis poſſible 
I fee him with the knot. of his ſcarf juſt ſhot off, 
infuſing freſh ſpirits into poor Galway's regiment— 
riding along the line——then wheeling about, and 
charging Conti at the head of it - Brave! brave 
by heaven! cried my uncle Toby— —he deſerves a 
crown As richly, as a thief a halter, ſhouted 
Trim. 2 
My uncle Toby knew the corporal's loyalty; other- 
wiſe the compariſon was not at all to his mind —it 
did not altogether ſtrike the corporal's fancy when he 
had made it but it could not be recall'd - ſo he had 
nothing to do but proceed. 8525 

As the number of wounded was prodigious, and 


no one had time to think of any thing, but his own 
| lafety 
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ſafety —Though Talmaſh, ſaid my uncle Toby, 
2 off the foot with great prudence But I was 
left upon the field, faid the corporal. Thou waſt ſo; 


Poor fellow ! replied my uncle Toby—So that it was 


noon the next day, continued the corporal, before I 
was exchanged, and put into a cart with thirteen or 


fourteen more, in order to be conveyed to our hoſ- 


ital. ö % 
b There is no part of the body, an' pleaſe your ho- 
nour, where a wound occaſions more intolerable an- 
guiſh than upon the knee 

Except the groin; ſaid my uncle Toby. An- pleaſe 
your honour, replied the corporal, the knee, in my 
opinion, muſt certainly be the moſt acute, there be- 
ing ſo many tendons and what · dye · call ems alt about 
it. 

It is for that reaſon, quoth my uncle Toby, that 
the groin 1s infinitely more ſenſible - there being not 
only as many tendons and what · d'ye- call · ems (for I 
know their names as little as thou do'ſt) about it— 


Mrs Wadman, who had been all the time in ber 
arbour—inſtantly ftopp'd her breath—unpinn'd her 
mob at the chin, and ftood up upon one le | 

The diſpute was maintained with amicable and 
equal force, betwixt my uncle Toby and Trim, for 


| ſome time: till Trim, at length, recollecting that he 


had often cried at his maſter's ſufferings, but never 
ſhed a tear at his own—was for giving up the point, 
which my uncle Toby would not allow— Tis a proof 
of nothing, Trim, ſaid he, but the generoſity of thy 


temper 


80 that whether the pain of a wound in the groin 
(ceteris paribus) is greater than the pain of a wound 
in the knee—or 

Whether'the pain of a wound in the knee 4 18 not 

eater than the pain of a wound in the eine 


point which to this day remain unſettled, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XX. 


HE anguiſh of my knee, continued the cor- 
oral, was exceſſive in itſelf; and the uneaſi - 


neſs of the cart, with the roughneſs of the roads, 
which were terribly cut up making bad till worſe 


every ſtep was death to me: ſo that, with the loſs of 


blood, and the want of care taking of me, and a fe- 


ver I felt coming on beſides (Poor fool ! ſaid my 
uncle A008} all together, an' pleaſe your honour, was 
more than I could ſuſtain. 

I was telling my ſufferings to a young woman at a 


caſant's houſe, where our cart, which was the laſt-. 


of the line, had halted ; they had helped me in, and 
the young woman had taken a cordial out of her 
pocket and dropp'd it upon ſome ſugar, and ſeeing it 
had cheer'd me, ſhe had given it me a {ſecond and a 
third time—So I was telling her, an? pleaſe your ho- 
nour, the anguiſh I was in, and was ſaying it was ſo 
intolerable to me, that I had much rather lie down up- 
on the bed, turning my face towards one which was 


in the corner of the room—and die, than go on 
when, upon her attempting to lead me to it, I faint- 


ed away in her arms. She was a good ſoul! as 


your honour, ſaid the corporal, wiping his eyes, will 


hear. | 

I thought ve had been a joyous thing, quoth my 

uncle Toby. | 
"Tis the moſt ſerious thing, an? 

(ſometimes) that is in the world. 5 
By the perſuaſion of the young woman, continued 


pleaſe your honour, 


/ 


the corporal, the cart with the wounded men ſet off 


without me: ſhe had aſſured them I ſhould expire 
immediately if I was put into the cart. So when I 


came to myſelf—I found myſelf in a ſtill quiet cot- 


tage, with no one but the young woman, and the 


peaſant and his wife, I was laid acroſs the bed in the 


corner of the room, with my wounded leg upon a 
chair, and the young woman beſide me, holding the 


corner of her handkerchief dipp'd in vinegar to m 
noſe 
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noſe in one hand, and rubbing my temples with the 
other. 

I took her at firſt for the daughter of the peaſant 
(for it was no inn) —ſo had offered her a little purſe 
with eighteen florins, which my poor brother Tom 
(here Fri wiped his eyes) had ſent me as a token, 
by a recruit juſt before he ſet out for Liſbon— 

I never told your honour that piteous ſtory yet— 
here Trim wiped his eyes a third time. 

The young woman 164550 the old man and his wife 
into the room, to ſhew them the money, in order to 
gain me credit for a bed and what little neceſſaries I 
ſhould want, till T ſhould be in a condition to be got 
to the hoſpital—Come then! ſaid ſhe, tying up the 
little purſe.—T I be your banker but as that office 
alone will not keep me employed, PII be your nurſe 
too. 

I thought by her manner of ſpeaking this, as well 

as by her dreſs, which I then * — to conſider more 

attentively—that the young woman could not be the 
daughter of the peaſant. 

She was 1n black down to her toes, with her hair 


- concealed under a cambric border, laid cloſe to her 


* forehead : ſhe was one of thoſe kind of nuns, an' 
pleaſe your honour, of which your honour knows, 
there are a good many in Flanders which they let go 
looſe—By thy deſckiption Trim, ſaid my uncle 'Toby, 
I dare fay ſhe was a young Beguine, of which there 
are none to be found any where but in the Spaniſh 
Netherlands except at Amfterdam—they differ from 
nuns in this, that they can quit their cloiſter if they 
- chuſe to marry ; they viſit and take care of the fick 
by profeſſion— had rather, for my own part, they 
did it out of good · nature. 
She often told me, quoth Trim, ſhe did it 
for the love of Chriſt— did not like it. I be- 
lieve, Trim, we are both yrong, ſaid my uncle Toby 
—we'll aſk Mr Yorick about it to- night at my bro- 
ther Shandy's—ſo put me in mind; added my uncle 
Toby. 

The young Beguine, continued the corporal, had 
. * herſelf time to tell me © ſhe would be 


my . 
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my nurſe,” when ſhe haſtily turned about to begin 
the office of one, and prepare ſomething for me— 
and in a ſhort time——though I thought it a long 
one—ſhe came back with flannels, Gr. . and hav- 
ing fomented my knee ſoundly for a couple of hours, 
Sc. and made me a thin baſon of gruel for my fup- 
per—ſhe wiſh*d me reſt, and promiſed to be with 
me early in the morning She wiſt'd me, 
an' pleaſe your honour, what was not to be had. 
My fever ran very high that night her figure 
made ſad diſturbance within me I was every 
moment cutting the world in two to give her half 
of it—and every moment was I crying, That I had 
nothing but a knapſack and eighteen florins to ſhare 
with her The whole night long was the fair 
Beguine, like an angel, cloſe by my bed - ſide, hold - 
ing back my curtain and offering me cordials 
and I was only awakened from my dream by her 
coming there at the hour promiſed, and giving them 
in reality. In truth, ſhe was ſcarce ever from me, 
and fo accuſtomed was I to receive life from her 
hands, that my heart ſickened, and I loſt colour when 
ſhe left the room : and yer, continued the corporal, 
(making one of the ſtrangeſt reflections upon it in the 
world 6 3 

It was not love — for, during the three weeks 
ſhe was almoſt conſtantly with me fomenting my knee 
with her hand, night and day—I can honeftly ſay, 

an' pleaſe your honour, that“ * 4 e = 
ae. FO * 
q That was very odd, Trim, quoth my uncle To- 
I think ſo too—ſaid Mrs Wadman. 
It never did, ſaid the corporal. 


CHAP. XXL 


*1 


hut *tis no marvel, continued the co 
ſeeing my uncle Toby muſing upon it—for love, an? 
pleaſe your honour, is exactly like war, in this; that 
a ſoldier, though he has eſcaped three weeks compleat 
o' Saturday night, — may nevertheleſs be ſhot through 


his 


( 


his heart on Sunday morning.— Ir happened ſo here, an 
pleaſe your honour, with this difference only that 
it was on Sunday in the afternoon, when I fell in love 
all at once with a ſiſſerara it burſt upon me, an' 
pleaſe your honour, like a bomb ſcarce giving me 


time to ſay God bleſs me.” 


I thought, Trim, ſaid my uncle Toby, a man never 


fell in love ſo very ſuddenly. 


Yes, an' pleaſe your honour, if he is in the way of 


it —replied Trim. 


I pr'ythee, quoth my uncle Toby, inform me how 


this matter happened. 


With all pleaſure, ſaid the corporal, making a 


bow. | 
CHAP. XXIII. 


HAD eſcaped, continued the corporal, all that 
time from falling in love, and had gone on to the 
end of the chapter, had it not been predeſtined other- 


wiſe—there is no reſiſting our fate. 


It was on a Sunday, in the afternoon, as I told your 


honour — 


The old man and his wife had walked out —— 
Every thing was ſtill and huſh as midnight about 


the houſe :. ä 


There was not ſo much as a duck or a duekling 


about the yard | 
When the fair Beguine came in to ſee me. 
My wound was then in a fair way of doi 


eyes the whole night for it. 


well— 


the inflammation had been gone off for ſome time, but 
it was ſucceeded with an itching both above and be- 
low my knee, ſo inſufferable, that I had not ſhut my 


Let me ſee it, faid ſhe, kneeling down upon the 
und parallel to my knee, and laying her hand up- 


on the part below it—It only wants rubbin 


tle ſaid the Beguine; ſo, covering it with t 


h 


a lit- 


e bed 


clothes, ſhe began with the fore-finger of her right 
hand to rub under my knee, guiding her fore - finger 
backwards and forwards by the edge of the flannel | 


which kept on the dreſling, 


In 


tao ) 

In five or fix minutes I felt ſlightly the end of ker 
ſecond finger——and preſently it was laid flat with 
the other, and ſhe continued rubbing in that way round 
and round for a good while; it then came into my 
head, that I ſhould fall in love I bluſh'd when I faw 
how white a hand ſhe had—I ſhall never, an' pleaſe 
your honour, behold another had fo white whilſt L 
live 

Not in that place, aid my uncle Toby 

Though it was the moſt ſerious deſpair in m to 
the corporal—he could not forbear ſmiling. 

The young Beguine, continued the — per- 

ceiving it was of great ſervice to me from rubbing, 
for ſome time, with two fingers——proceeded to 
rub, at length, with three—till, by little and little, 
ſhe brou ＋ down the fourth, and — rubb'd with- 
her whole hand: I will never ſay another word, an 
pleaſe your honour, upon hands again but it was 
ſofter than ſattin—— 
A r'ythee, Trim, commend it as much as thou 
wilt, ſaid my uncle Toby ; I ſhall hear thy ftory with 
the more delight Ihe corporal thank'd his maſter 
moſt unfeignedly ; but having nothing to ſay upon 
the Beguine's hand, but the ſame over again—he * 
ceed to the effects of it. 

The fair Beguine, ſaid the 3 continued 
rubbing with her whole hand under my knee till 1 
feared her zeal would weary her « I would 
do a thouſand times more, ſaid ſhe, 5 for the love 
of Chriſt. —In faying which ſhe paſſed her 
hand acroſs the flannel, to the part above my knee 
* I had equally complained of, and rabb'd i it 
alſo. 

I perceived, then, I was beginning to be in love— 

As ſhe continued rub-rub-rubbing—I1 felt it ſpread 
from under her hand, an' pleaſe your honour, to every 
part of my frame 

The more ſhe rubb'd, and the longer ſtrokes ſhe 
took: the more the fire Kindled in my veins—till, 
at length, by two or three ſtrokes longer than the reſt 
1 paſſion roſe to the higheſt pitch ſciz'd her 

an 

Vol. II. << | —And 
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And then thou clapped'ſt it to thy lips, Trim, 
faid my uncle Toby—and madeſt a ſpeech. | 
Whether the corporal's amour terminated preciſe» 

ly in the way my uncle Toby deſcribed it, is not ma- 
terial; it is enough that it contained in it the eſſence 
of all the love-romances which ever have been wrote 
ſince the beginning of the world. 


| A 8 ſoon as the corporal had finiſhed the ftory of 
X h 


Mrs Wadman filently ſallied forth from her arbour, 
replaced the pin in her mob, paſs'd the wicker · gate, 
and advanced ſlowly towards my uncle Toby's ſentry - 
box: the diſpoſition which Trim: made in my uncle 
Toby's mind, was too favourable a eriſis to be let 


fi | » 

The attack was determined upon: it was 
facilitated ſtill more by my uncle Toby's having order- 
ed the corporal to wheel off the pioneer's ſhovel, the 
ſpade, the pick-axe, the piquets, and other military 
ſtores, which lay ſcattered upon the ground where 
Dunkirk ſtood The corporal had march'd the 
field was clear, 5 . — 

Now conſider, Sir, what nonſenſe it is, either in 
Gghting, or writing, or any thing elſe (whether in 
_ rhyme to it, or not) which a man has occafion to do 
ts act by plan: for if ever yLan, independent 
of all circumſtances, deſerved regiſtering in letters of 
gold, (I mean in the archives of Gotham)——it was 


certainly the pLax of Mrs Wadman's attack of my 
Now the 


uncle Toby in his ſentry-box, By PLAN 
plan hanging up in it at this juncture, being the plan 
of Dunkirk——and the tale of Dunkirk a tale of re- 
laxation, it oppoſed every impreſſion ſhe could make: 
and beſides, could ſhe have upon it—the ma- 


| nœuvre of fin and hands in the attack of the ſen- 


try- box, was ſo outdone by that of the fair Beguine's 
in Trim's ſtory— that juſt then, that particular attack, 
however ſucceſsful before became the moſt heartleſs 
attack that could be made _ 

_ ; let 


is amour —or rather my uncle Toby for him 


1 


. rt 
O! let woman alone for this. Mrs Wadman had 
ſcarce opened the wicker-gate, when her oY ſport» 
ed with the change of circumſtances, ' 
— he formed a new attack in mo- 
ment, 


CHAP. XXIV. * 


I am half dittracted. Captain Shandy, ſaid Mrs 
Wadman, holding up her cambrie handkerchief to 
her left eye, as ſhe approached the door of my ungele 
Tobyꝰ's ſentry-· bo — a mote—or ſand—or ſomething. 
I know not what, has got into this eye of mine 
do look into it—it is not in the white—— 

In ſaying which, Mrs Wadman edged herſelf cloſe 
in beſide my uncle Toby, and ſqueezing herſelf down 
upon the corner of his bench, ſhe Rim an oppor- 
tunity of doing it without _ „eve look into 
it—ſaid ſhe. 

Honeſt ſoul! thou did'ſt look into it with a neh 
1nnocency of heart, as ever child looked into a raree · 
ſhew-box ; and *twere as much a fia to have * 
thee. 

If a man will be peeping af his own accord into | 
things of that nature—P've nothing to ſay to it 

My uncle Toby never dd: and I will anſwer for 
him, that he would have ſat quietly upon a ſopha from 
June to January, (which, yon know, takes in both 
the hot and cold months) with an eye as fine as the 


Thracian * Rhodope's beſide him, without being able 


to tell whether it was a black or a blue one. 
The difficalty was, to get my uncle entire + to look 
at one at all. 
"Tis furmounted. And | | 
I ſee him yonder, with his pipe dl in his 
hand, and the aſhes falling out of it—looki d 
looking—then rubbing his eyes—and looking 2 
| 02 04 


oo Rhodope Thracia tam inevitabili faſcino-inſtrufta, 


© exadte oculis intuens attraxit, ut ſi in ilam quis incidilſet, fer 
non Felt, quin ee knew not who. 


- ——— | | 
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with twice the good nature that ever Gallileo look d 
for a ſpot in the ſun. 

In vain! for by all the powen which animate the 

n—widow Wadman' 8 left eye ſhines this moment 

as luèid as her right there 1s neither mote, or 
ſand, or duſt,” or chaff, or ſpeck, or particle of opake 
matter floating in it——there is nothing, my dear 
paternal uncle] but one lambent delicious fire, fur- 
tively ſhodting out from every part of it, in all direc- 
tions, into thine—— 
—————=[f thou lookeſt, uncle Toby, i in ſearch 
of this mote one moment longer thou art un- 
done. ; 


xxv. N 


2 


CHAP. 


N eye is for all the world exactly a cannon, 

in this reſpect; That it is not To much the eye 
or the cannon, in themſelves, as it 18 the carriage of 
the eye—and the carriage of the cannon, by which 
both the one and the other are enabled to do ſo much 
execution. I don't think the compariſon a bad one: 
However, as *tis made and placed at the head of the 
chapter, as much for uſe as ornament, all I deſire 
in return, is that whenever I ſpeak of Mrs Wadman's 
eye (except once in the next Period) chat you keep it 

in your fancy. 
I proteſt, Madam, aid my uncle Toby, I can ſee 
nothing whatever in your eye. 

It is not in the white; ſaid Mrs Wadman : my 

uncle Toby look'd with might and main into the pu- 

il. 4 
: Now of all the eyes which ever were end 
from your own, Madam, up to thoſe of Venus her- 
ſelf, which certainly were as venereal a pair of eyes 
as ever ftood in a head—— there never was an eye of 
them all ſo fitted to rob my uncle Toby of his repoſe, 
as the very eye, at which he was looking—it was not, 
Madam, a rolling eye—a romping or a wanton one 
nor was it an eye ſparkling —petulant or imperious— 
of high claims and terrifying exactions, which would 
have curdled at once that milk of human nature, of 


Which 


7 
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which my uncle Toby was made up—but *twas an 
eye full of gentle ſalutations and ſoft reſponſes —— 
ſpeaking—not like the trumpet ſtop of ſome ill · made 
organ, in which many an eye I talk to, holds coarſe 
converſe but whiſpering ſoft—like the laſt low ac- 
cents of an expiring ſaint——* How can you live 
comfortleſs, Captain Shandy, and alone, without a 
boſom to lean your head on or truſt your cares 
to! 132 „ | 

It was an eye 
But I ſhall be in love with it myſelf, ifI ſay ano- 
ther word about it. 
1 lt did my uncle Toby's buſineſs. 


CHAP. XXVI. 


HERE is nothing ſhews the characters of my 
father and my uncle Toby, in a more entertain- 
in light, than their different manner of deportment 
r the ſame accident for I call not love a 
— from a perſuaſion that a man's heart is 
ever the better for it Great God what muſt my 
uncle Toby's have been, when *twas all benigaity 
without iti. 

My father, as appears from many of his papers, 
was very ſubje& to this paſſion, before he married— 
but from a little ſybacid kind of drolliſh impatience 
in his nature, whenever it befel him, he would never 
ſubmit to it like a Chriſtian; but would piſh, and 
buff, and bounce, and kick, and play the devil, and 
write the bittereſt Philippics againft the eye that ever 
man wrote——There's one in verſe upon ſome body's 

or other, that for two or three nights together, 
had put bim by his reſt; which, in his firſt tranſport 
* reſentment againſt it, he begins thus: hehe 


« A devil tis and miſchief ſuch doth work 
As never yet did Pagan, Jew, or Turk.“ * 


03 In 


. | This will be printed with my father's life FOR Kc. &cs 
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In ſhort, during the whole paroxyſm, my father was 
all abuſe and-foul language, approaching rather to- 
wards malediction— only he did not do it with as 
much method as Ernulphus—he was too impetuous ; 
nor with Ernulphus's policy for tho? my father, with 
the moſt intollerant ſpirit, would curſe both this and 
that, and every thing under heaven, which was either 
aiding or abetting to his love - yet never concluded 
his —— of curſes upon it, without curſing himſelf 
in at the bargain, as one of the moſt egregious fools 
and coxcombs, he would ſay, that ever was let looſe 
in the world. | oo 

My uncle Toby, on the contrary, took it like a lamb 
—ſat {till and let the poiſon work in his veins without 
reſiſtance in the ſharpeſt exacerbations of his wound 
(like that on his groin) he never dropt one fretful or 
diſcontented word——he blamed neither heaven nor 
earth or thought or ſpoke an injurious thing of any 
body, or any part of it; he fat ſolitary and penſive 
with his pipe—looking at his lame leg—then whiffing 
out a ſentimental heigh-ho ! which mixing with the 
ſmoke, incommoded no one mortal. 

He took it like a lamb, —1 ſay. 

In truth, he had miſtook it at firſt; for having ta- 
ken a ride with my father, that very morning, to 
ſave, if poſſible, a beautiful wood, which the dean 
and chapter were hewing down to give to the poor *; 
which ſaid wood being in full view of my uncle 
Toby's houſe, and of fGingular ſervice to him in his 
deſcription of the battle of Wynnendale—by trotting 
on too haſtily to ſave it—upon an uneaſy ſaddle 
worſe horſe, Gc. &c. . . it had ſo happened, that the 
ſerous part of the blood had got betwixt the two 
{k1ins, in the nethermoſt part of my uncle Toby—the 
firſt ſhootings of which (as my uncle Toby had no ex- 
perience of love) he had taken for a part of the paſ- 
non till the bliſter breaking in the one caſe—and the 
other remaining my uncle Toby was preſently con- 

4 vinced, 


* Mr Shandy muſt mean the poor in ſpirit; inaſmuch as. 
they divided the money amongſt themſelves, 
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vinced, that his wound was not a ſkin-deep Wound — 
but that it had gone to his heart. 


CHA P. XXVII. ; 


HE world is aſhamed of being virtuous 
My uncle Toby knew little of the world; and 
therefore when he felt he was in love with widow 
Wadman, he had no conception that the thing was any 
more to be made a myſtery. of, than if Mrs Wadman 
had given him a cut with a gapp'd knife acroſs his 
finger; Had it been otherwiſe yet as he ever Jook- 
ed upon Trim as an humble friend; and ſaw freſh 
reaſons every day of his life, to treat him as ſfuch— 
it would have made no variation in the manner in which 
he informed him of the affair. 6 
8 I am in love, corporal!” quoth my uncle To- 
„ þ | 


CHA P. XXVII. 


N love! —ſaid the corporal— your honour was 
very well the day before yeſterday, when I was 
telling your honour the ſtory of the king of Bohe- 
mia Bohemia! ſaid my uncle Toby — 
—_ a long time What became of that ſtory, 
rim? | 90 Rob | 
e loſt it, an' pleaſe your honour, ſomehow 
betwixt us—but your honour was as free from love 
then as I am Twas juſt whilſt thou went'ſt off 
with the wheel-barrow—with Mrs Wadman, quoth 
my uncle Toby—She has left a ball here—added my 
uncle Toby—pointing to his breaſt | 
She can no more, an' pleaſe your honour, ſtand 
a ſiege, than ſhe can fly—cried the corporal —— 
hut as we are neighbours, Trim, the beſt 
way I think is to let her know it civilly firk—quoth 
my uncle Toby. 
Nov if I might preſume, ſaid the corporal, to dif- 
fer from your honour 


Why elſe do I talk to thee, Trim? ſaid my 
uncle Toby, mildly- 
i Then 


% 
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hen I would begin, an' pleaſe your honour, 
with making a good thundering attack upon her, in 
return —and telling her civilly afterwards—for if ſhe 
knows any thing of hour honour's being in love be- 
forehand Lord help her !—ſhe knows no more at 
preſent of it, Trim, ſaid my uacle.'Toby——thaa the 
child unborn— 

Precious ſoul ! 

Mrs Wadman had told it, with all its circumſtan- 
ces, to Mrs Bridget twenty-four hours before; and 
was at that very moment fitting in council with her, 
touching ſome flight miſgivings with regard to the 
Hue of the affair, which the devil, who never lies 
dead in a ditch, had put into her head before he 
would allow half time, to get quietly through her te 
Deum 
I am terribly afraid, ſaid widow Wadman, in caſe 
I ſhould marry him, Bridget—that the poor captain 
will not enjoy his health, with the monſtrous wound 
upon his gron—— 

Alt may not, Madam, be ſo very large, replied 
Bridget, as you think—and I believe beſides, added 
ſhe—that *tis dried up | 

I could like to know—merely for his fake, ſaid 
Mrs Wadman. , | 

We'll know the long and the broad of it in ten 
days—anſwered Mrs Bridget, for whilſt the captain 
is paying his addreſſes to you Pm confident Mr 
Trim will be for making love to me—and PI! let him 
as much as he will—added Bridget to get it all out 
of him Ks | N 
The meaſures were taken at once and my uncle 
Toby and the corporal went on with theirs. 

Now, quoth the corporal, ſetting his left hand 
akimbo, and giving ſuch a flouriſh with his right, as 
juſt promiſed ſucceſs and no more — if your ho- 
nour will give me leave to lay down the plan of this 
attack | 

— Thou wilt pleaſe me by it, Trim, ſaid my uncle 
Toby, exceedingly—and as 1 foreſee thou mult act in 
it as my aid-de-camp, here's a crown, corporal, to be- 
gin with, to ſteep thy commiſſion. | 
WO | Then, 
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Then, an' pleaſe your honour, ſaid the 
( _— a bow firſt for his commiſſion) we will be- 


» 
n with getting your honour's laced clothes out of 
the great campaign - trunk, to be ell air d, and have 
the blue and gold taken up at the ſleeve and 111 
put your white ramallie-wig freſh.into: pipes and 
ſend for a taylor to have your honour's *thili;ſcarlet 
breeches turn'd . 
I had better take the red pluſh | ones, quoth 
my uncle Toby They will be too clumſy—ſaid 
the corporal. ; 


CHAP. XXIX. 


Ibu wilt get a bruſh and a little chalk to yo 
ben be only in your honour's * 1 
rim. 


CHAP. XXX, 


—— But your honour's two razors ſhall be new ſet 
—— and I will get my Montero · cap furbiſh'd up, and 
put on poor Lieutenant Le Feyre's, regimental coat, 
which your honour gave me to wear. for his Hake 
and as ſoon as your, honour is clean ſhaved- And has 
got your clean ſhirt on, with your blue and gold or 
your fine ſcarlet ſometimes one, and ſometir 
t'other and every thing is ready for the. attac 
we'll march up boldly, as if *twas to the face of a 
baſtion 3 and whilſt your honour engages Mrs Wad- 
man in the parlour, to the right 'H attack Mrs 
Bridget in the kitchen, to the left; and having fiez'd d 
that paſs, Ill anſwer for it, ſaid the corporal, ſnap- 
ping his fingers over his head——that the day is your 
own. 

TI wiſh I may but manage it right, ſaid my uncle 
Toby—but I declare, corporal, I had rather march up 
to the very edge of a trench 

——A woman is quite a different thing—ſaid the 
corporal, 


II ſu oſe ſo, quoth my uncle Tob | 
PP "| * y- SHA p. 


the hermit; who, in 
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T* any thing in this world, which my father ſaid, 
could have provoked my uncle Toby, during the 
time he was in love, it was the perverſe uſe my fa- 
ther was always making of an expreſſion of Hilarion 

* of his abſtinence, his 
8 flagellations, and other inſtrumental parts 


of his religion would fay—tho? with more facetiouſ- 
neſs than 5 


ecame an hermit—“ That they were the 
means he uſed, to make his aſs (meaning his body) 
leave off kicking.” oY 

It pleaſed my father well ; it was not only a laconic 


way of expreſſing—but of libelling, at the ſame time, 


the deſires and appetites of the lower part of us; ſo 
that for many years of my father's life, *twas his con- 
ſtant mode of expreſſion—he never uſed the word / 
frons once—but af5 always inſtead of them—So that 
he might be ſaid truly, to have been upon the bones, or 
the back of his own aſs, or elſe of ſome other man's 
during all that time. | | 

I muſt here obſerve to you, the difference betwixt 

My father's aſs Me 
and my hobby - horſe in order to keep cha- 
23 as ſeparate as may bey in our fancies as we go 
ong. 

For my hobby-horſe, if you recolle& a little, is no 
way a vicious beaſt; he has ſcarce one hair or linea- 
ment of the aſs about him tis the ſporting little 
ſilly folly which carries you out for the preſent hour 

—a magpot, a butterfly, a picture, a fiddleſtick 
an uncle Toby's ſiege or an any 
thing, which a man makes a fe to get aſtride on, to 
canter it away from the cares and ſolicitudes of life— 
"Tis as uſeful a beaſt as is in the whole creation 
nor do I really fee how the world could do without 


it 


— But for my father's aſs—oh ! mount him - mount 


him—mount him—(that's three times, is it not?)— 


mount him not: tis a beaſt concupiſcent=——and 


foul 
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ſoul befall the man, who does not binder him from 
kicking. | 


c HAP. XXXII. 


| E LL! dear brother Toby, ſaid my father, 
upon his firſt ſeeing him after he fell in love 
—and hoy goes it with your Ass? 

Now my uncle Toby, thinking more of the part 
where he had had the bliſter, than of Hilarion's meta- 
phor—and our preconceptions having (you know) as 

reat a power over the ſounds of words as the ſhapes of 
things, he had imagined, that my father, who was 

t very ceremonious in his choice of words, had en- 
quired after the part by its proper name; ſo notwith- 
ſtanding my mother, Dr Slop, and Mr Yorick, were 
fitting in the parlour, he thought it rather civil to 
conform to the term my father had made uſe of, than 
not. When a man is hemm'd in by two indecorums, 
and muſt commit one of *em-—I always obſerve, let 
him chuſe which he will, the world will blame him 
ſo I ſhould not be aſtoniſhed if it blames my uncle 


Toby. | | 

My A, quoth my uncle Toby, is much bet- 
ter——brother Shandy My father had formed 

at expectations from his Aſs in this onſet ; and 
would have brought him on again; but Dr Slop ſet- 
ting up an intemperate laugh—and my mother cry- 
ing out L— bleſs us !-—it drove my father's Aſs off 
the field——and the laugh then becoming general 
there was no bringing him” back to the charge, for 
ſome time | | Ni | 

And-ſo the diſcourſe went on without him. | 

Every body, ſaid my mother, ſays you are in love, 
brother Toby—and we hope it is true. 

I am as much in love, ſiſter, I believe, replied my 
uncle Toby, as any man uſually 1s Humph ! ſaid 
my — And when did you know it? quoth my 
mother | | 


When the bliſter broke, replied my uncle 
Toby. 
My 
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My uncle Toby's reply put my father into good 
temper—ſo he charged of foot. e 


CHAP. XXXIII. 


S the ancients agree, brother Toby, ſaid my fa- 

ther, that there are two different and diſtinct 
kinds of love, according to the different parts which 
are affected by it the brain or liver think, when 
a man is in love, it behoves him a little to conſider 
which of the two he has fallen into. 

What ſignifies it, brother Shandy, replied my un- 
cle Toby, which of the two it 1s, provided it will but 
make a man marry, and love his wife, and get a few 
children ? | 

——A few children! cried my father, riſing out of 
his chair, and looking full in my mother's face, as he 
forced his way betwixt hers and Dr Slop's———— 
a few children! cried my father, repeating my uncle 
Toby's words as he walk'd to and fro—— 

Not, my dear brother Toby, cried my father, 
recovering himſelf all at once, and coming cloſe u 
to the back of my uncle Toby's chair—not that 
ſhould be ſorry had*ſt thou a ſcore—on the contrary, I 
ſhould rejoice—and be as kind, 'Toby, to every one of 
them as a father | 

My uncle Toby ſtole his hand unperceived behind. 
his chair, to give my father's a ſqueeze—— 

— Nay, moreover, continued he, keeping hold of 
my uncle Toby's hand—ſo much doſt thou poſſeſs, my 
dear Toby, of the milk of human nature, and fo little 
of its aſperities—tis piteous the world is not peopled 
by creatures which reſemble thee; and was I an Aſia- 
tic monarch, added my father, heating himſelf with 
his new project would oblige thee, provided it 


* 


would not impair thy ftrength—or dry up thy radi- 
cal moiſture too faſt or — thy memory or fan- 
ey, brother Toby, which theſe gymnics, inordinately 
taken, are apt to do—elſe, dear Toby, I would pro- 
cure thee the moſt beautiful women in my _— 
an 
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and I would oblige thee, nolent, volent, to beget for 
me one ſubje& every month. þ 

As my father pronounced the laſt word of the ſen- 
tence—my mother took a pinch of ſnuff. 

Now I would not, quoth my uncle Toby, get a 
child, nolens, volens, that is, whether I would or no, 
to pleaſe the greateſt prince upon earth 0 

And *twould be cruel in me, brother Toby, 
to compel thee, ſaid my father but ' tis a caſe put, 
to ſhew thee, that it is not thy begetting a child—in 
caſe thou ſhould'k be able but the Füem of love 
and marriage thou goeſt upon, which I would ſet 
thee right in | „ 

here is, at leaſt, ſaid Yorick, a great deal of reaſon 
and plain ſenſe in Captain Shandy's opinion of love; 
and *tis amongſt the ill- ſpent hours of my life, which 
I have to anſwer for, that I have read ſo many flou- 
riſhing poets and rhetoricians in my time, from whom 
I never could extract ſo much 

I wiſh, Yorick, ſaid my father, you had read Pla- 
to; for there you would have learnt that there are 
two LOVES————I know there were two REL1-' 
GIONs, replied Yorick, amongſt the ancients 
one for the vulgar, and another for the learned; but 
I think ons Love might have ſerved both of them 
very well | | 

It could not, replied my fathe -: — and 
for the ſame reaſons: for of theſe loves, accord- 
ing to Ficinus's comment upon Velafius, the one 
18 rational | 


the other is natural 
the firſt ancient without mother , here Venus had 
nothing to do: the ſecond, begotten of Jupiter and 
Dione | 

—-Pray, brother, quoth my uncle Toby, what has 
a man, who believes in God, to do with this? My 
father could not ſtop to anſwer, for fear of breaking 
the thread of his diſcourſe 17 

This latter, continued he, partakes wholly of the 
nature of Venus. | 

The firſt, which is the golden chain let down from 


heaven, excites to love heroic, which comprehends 
in 
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| the earth ; ſaid my mother 


him. 


tack him—yet could never bear to do it with all his 
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in it, and excites to the deſire of philoſophy and truth 
—the ſecond, excites to deſire, fimply 
I think the procreation of children as beneficial 


to the world, ſaid Yorick, as the findin Z out the longi- 


tude 
Io be ſure, ſaid my nic hve keeps peace in 


the world 


In the houſe—my dear, I own——It repleniſhes 


But it keeps heaven empty——my dear, replied 
my father. 
— Tis Virginity, cried Slop, triemphant?y, which 


fills paradiſe. 


Well Dy nun! 822 my father. 


CHAP. XXXIV. 


Y father had ſuch a ſkirmiſhing, cutting kind 
M of a ſlaſhing way with him in 2 diſputations, 
thruſting and ripping, and giving every one a ſtroke 
to remember him by, in his turn— that if there were 
twenty people in company in leſs than half an 
hour he was ſure to have every one of 'em againſt 


What did not a little contribute to leave him thus 
without an ally, was, that if there was any one poſt 
more untenable than the reſt, he would be fure to 
throw himſelf into it; and to do him juſtice, when 
he was once there, he would defend it fo gallantly, 
that *twould have been a concern, either to a brave 
man, or a good-natured one, to have ſeen him driven 
out. 

Yorick, for this reaſon, though he would often at- 


force. 

Dr Slop's VIRGINITY, in the cloſe of the laſt chap- 
ter, had got him for onee on the right fide of the 
rampart; and he was beginning to blow up all the 
convents in Chriſtendom about Slop's cars, when cor- 


poral 
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Trim came into the parlour to inform my uncle 
Toby, that his thin ſcarlet breeches, in which the at · 
tack was to be made upon Mrs Wadman, would not 
do ; for that the taylor, in ripping them up, in order 
to turn them, had found they had been turn'd before 
hben turn them again, brother, ſaid my father 
rapidly, for there will be many a turning of em yet, 
before all's done in the affair _—They are as rot- 
ten as dirt, ſaid the corporal——— Then, by all means, 
ſaid my father, beſpeak a new pair, brother for 
| tho? I know, continued my father, turning himſelf to 
the company, that widow Wadman has been deeply in 
love with my brother Toby for many years, and hag 
uſed every art and circumvention of woman, to out- 
wit him into the ſame paſſion, yet now, that ſhe has 
caught him—her fever will be paſs'd its height She 


| has gain'd her point. 3 
In this caſe, continued my father, which Plato, I 
am perſuaded, never thought of— Love, you 


fee, is not ſo much a SENTIMENT as a SITUATION, 
into which a man enters, as my brother Toby would 
do, into a corps no matter whether he loves the 
ſervice or no being once in it he acts as if he 
did; and takes every ſtep to ſhew himſelf a man of 
prowelle, | OA 

The hypotheſis, like the reſt of my father's, was 
plauſible enough, and my uncle Toby had but a fin- 
gle word to object to it in which Trim ſtood ready 
to ſecond him but my father had not drawn his 
concluſion 

For this reaſon, continued my father, (ſtating the 
caſe over again) notwithſtanding all the world knows, 
that Mrs Wadman afeds my brother Toby——and 
my brother Toby contrariwiſe ect Mrs Wadman, 
and no obſtacle in nature to forbid the muſic ſtrik - 
ing up this very night, yet will I anſwer for it, that 
this ſelf· ſame tune will not be played this 'twelve- 
month, N | 1 4 

We hare taken our meaſures badly, quoth my 
uncle Toby, looking up interrogatively in Trim's 


face. 
I would 
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I would lay my Montero-cap, ſaid Trim 
Now Trim's e as I once told you, was 
his conſtant wager ; and baving furbiſh'd it up that 
very night, in order to go upon the attack — 
it made the odds look more conſiderable 
I would lay, an' pleaſe your honour, my Monte. 
TO-Cap to a ſhilling, was it proper, continued Trim, 
(making a bow) to offer a wager before your ho- 
nours— 
| ——There is nothing improper in it, ſaid my father, 
tis a mode of = for in ſaying thou wouldeſt 
lay thy Montero - cap to a ſhilling—all thou meaneſt is 
this that thou believeſt 

— Now, what do'ſt thou believe? 

That widow Wadman, an' pleaſe your worſhip, 
cannot hold it out ten days 

And whence, cried Slop, jecringly, haſt thou all 
this knowledge of woman, friend ? 

By falling in love with a popiſh clergy aromen; ; ſaid 

rim. 

 *Twas a Beguine, ſaid my uncle Toby. 

Dr Slop was too much in wrath to liſten to the diſ- 
tinction; and my father taking that very criſis to fall 
in helter-ſkelter upon the whole order of Nuns and 
Beguines, a ſet of filly, fuſty baggages—Slop*could 
not ſtand it—and my uncle Toby having ſome mea- 
ſures to take about his breeches—and Vorick about 
his fourth general diviſion—in order for their ſeveral 
attacks next day—the company broke up : and my 
father being left alone, and having half an hour upon 
his hands betwixt that and bed-time ; he called for 
pen, ink, and paper, and wrote my uncle Toby? the 
following letter of inſtructions. _ 


My dear brother —_ 


W939 I am going to ſay to thee, 1s upon the 


nature of women, and of love-making to 
them ; and perhaps it is as well for thee—though not 
fo woll for me—that thou haſt occaſion for a letter of 
inſtructions upon that head, and that I am able to 
write it to thee. 


| Had 


( 225 ) 

Had it been the good pleaſure of him who diſpoſes 
of our lots—and thou no ſufferer by the knowledge, I 
had been well content that thou ſhouldſt have dipp'd 
the pen this moment into the ink, inſtead of myſelf ; 
but that not being the caſe—Mrs Shandy being now 
cloſe beſide me, preparing for bed have thrown to- 
gether, without order, and juſt as they have come into 
my mind, ſuch hints and documents as I deem may 
be of uſe to thee: intending, in this, to give thee a 
token of my love; not doubting, my dear Toby, of 
the manner in which it will be accepted. | 

In the firſt place, with regard to all which concerns 
religion in the affair—though I perceive, from a glow 
in my cheek, that I bluth as I begin to ſpeak to thee 
upon the ſubject, as well knowing, notwithſtanding 
thy unaffected ſecrecy, how few of its offices. thou 
negleteſt—yet I would remind thee of one (during 
the continuance of thy courtſhip) in a particular man- 
ner, which I would not have omitted ; and that is, 
never to go forth upon the enterprize, whether it be 
in the morning or the afternoon, without firſt recom - 
mending thyſelf to the protection of Almighty God, 
that he may defend thee from the evil one. 

Shave the whole top of thy crown clean, once, at 
leaſt, every four or five days, but oftenerif conve- 
nient ; left in taking off thy wig before her, through 
abſence of mind, ſhe ſhould be able to diſcover how 
= has been cut away by Time——how much by 

rim. | | 4 
——T'were better to keep ideas of baldneſs out of 
her fancy. | | 

Always carry it in thy mind, and a& upon it, as a 
ſure maxim, Toby— - -_ wy, * 

% That women are timid.” And tis well they are 
—elſe there would be no dealing with them. 

Let not thy breeches be too tight, or hang too looſe 
about thy thighs, like the trunk-hole of our auceſ- 
tors. | 
A juſt medium prevents all concluſions. 

Whatever thou haſt to ſay, be it more or leſs, for- 
get not to utter it in a low ſoft tone of voice. Silence, 
and whatever approaches it, weaves dreams of mid- 
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night ſecrecy into the brain : For this cauſe, if Boo 
canſt help it, never throw down the tongs and 
- Avoid all kinds of pleafantry and — in in 
thy diſcourſe with her, and do whatever lies in thy 
power, at the ſame time, to keep from her all books 
and writing which tend thereto: there are ſome de - 
votional tracts, which 4f thou canſt entice her to read 
over—it will be well: but ſuffer her not to look into 
Rabelais, or Scarron, or Don Quixote—— 
They are all books which excite laughter : 
and thou monk; dear Toby, that W is no paſſion 
ſo ſerious, as luſt. 
Stick a pin in the boſom of thy ſhirt, before thou 
entereſt her parlour. 

And if thou art permitted to fit upon the ſame 65 
pha with her, and ſhe gives thee occaſion to lay thy 
hand upon 8 of taking it thou 

can'ſt not lay thy hand on hers, but ſhe will feel the 

temper of thine. Leave that, and as many other 

things as thou canſt, quite undetermined; by ſo do- 

| Ing, thou wilt have ber curioſity on thy fide; and if 
ſhe is not conquer'd by that, and thy Ass continues 
ſtill Kicking 8, which there 1s great reaſon to ſuppoſe 
thou muſt begin, with firſt loſing a few ounces of 
blood below the e cars, according to the practice of the 
ancient Scythians, who cured the moſt i A mw fits 
of the appetite by that means. 

Avicenna, after this, is for having the part anoint- 
ed with the ſyrup of hellebore, uſing proper evacu- 
ations and purges—and I believe rightly. But thou 
muſt eat little or no goat's fleſh, nor red deer—nor 
even foal's fleſh, by any means; and carefully abſtain 
that is, as much as thou canſt, from peacocks, 
cranes, coots, didappers, and hens; raged 

As for thy drinx I need not tell thee, it muſt be 

the infuſion of vErvain, and the herb Hanes, of 
which ZElian relates ſuch effects hut if thy ſtomach 
alls with 1t—diſcontinue it from time to time, tak- 
ing cucumbers, melons, purſlane, water-lilies, wood- 
bine and lettuce, i in the ſtead of them. 
There is nothing further for thee, which occurs to 
me at preſent—— 
2 Ualeſs 
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Unleſs the breaking out of afreſh war—80 wiſhing 
every thing, dear Toby, for the beſt, Z 


I reſt thy affectionate brother, 
WALTER SHANDY. 


C HAP. XXXV, 


Wers my father was writing his letter of 
inſtructions, my uncle Toby and the corporal 
were buſy in preparing every thing for the attack. 
As the turning of the thin ſcarlet breeches was laid 
afide (at leaſt, for the preſent) there was nothin 

which ſhould put it off beyond the next morning; ſo 
accordingly it was reſolved upon, for eleven o'clock, 

Come, my dear, ſaid my father to my mother 
*twill be but like a brother and ſiſter, if you and I take 
a walk down to my brother Toby's—to countenance 
him 1n this attack of his. 

My uncle Toby and the corporal had been accoutred 
both ſome. time, when my father and mother entered, 
and the clock ſtriking eleven, were that moment in 
motion to ſally forth But the account of this is worth 
more than to be wove into the fag-end of the eighth 
volume of ſuch a work as this —— My father had no 

time but to put the letter of inſtructions into my un- 
cle Toby's coat pocket and 1 join with my mother in 
wiſhing his —— 

I could like, faid my 0/9 to look through the 
key-hole out of curio/ity 

Call it by its right name, my dear, quoth my fa» 
ther 8 

And look through the key-hole as long as you will. 


Exp of the Eicurk Vorunt. 
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